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THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


Although “hospital social work” in 
organized form has a past of barely five 
years, yet the principles it expresses are 
so obviously sound that they are almost 
axiomatic. Certainly hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, if they are to cure their pa- 
tients, must take into consideration home 
conditions and working conditions which 
affect their physical well-being. Certain- 
ly the waste of skill and care which fol- 
lows when a convalescent is sent back to 
disease-producing surroundings is not to 
be tolerated. How the desired results 
can best be obtained is one of the press- 
ing problems of the moment. What the 
hospitals are doing to solve it is told in 
this issue by Miss Pelton, who had the 
interesting experience of helping to work 
out the practical organization of a social 


service department at the Massachusetts 


General Hospital. 


One of the most interesting conclu- 
sions reached by the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
was in regard to the small part played by 
milk in causing tuberculosis. Dr. Park’s 
pathological studies were convincing evi- 
dence that this is a man-to-man rather 
than a cow-to-man disease. But the con- 
ference wisely adopted resolutions de- 
claring its firm belief in the value of 
pure milk, favoring pasteurization where 
certified milk cannot be obtained, and 
urging the separate consideration of 
milk for children and milk for adults. 
That milk has been found of compara- 
tively small significance as a vehicle for 
the germs of consumption does not 1n 
the least relieve farmers, dairymen and 
health officials of the duty of providing a 
clean and guaranteed milk supply. 

. The growth of the tuberculosis move- 
* ment in both its educational and institu- 
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tional aspects has been rapid the past 
year. Since May, 1909, this country has 
134 new associations, 64 new dispen- 
saries, 99 new sanatoriums and hospitals 
with 7,476 new beds. All of the eleven 
legislatures in session last winter passed 
acts of one sort or another on the sub- 
ject—some of them, as Dr. Knopf point- 
ed out in his paper, of a deplorable na- 
ture. Through the press service which 
Mr. Jacobs conducts for the national 
association and through the interest in 
the subject which has grown up in maga- 
zine and newspaper offices, the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis has secured a vast 
amount of helpful publicity. 


The conference at Rochester on town 
planning and congestion resolved itself 
into a permanent body, the American 
Conference on City Planning, which is 
open to Canada and to Mexico, too, if 
they will. City planning, as Mr. Ford 
shows, is in its essence more a matter of 
social study and control than the pro- 
fessional property of architects and land- 
scape architects as some of us have be- 
lieved. The proof is easy: city planning 
more than anything else must concern 
itself with “the vital part, that is the resi- 
dential part’; town planning left to the 
owners of property and to the planners 
employed by them has given us our bad 
housing and our congestion. The con- 
ference spent most of its time in discuss- 
ing housing and congestion. “On the so- 
lution of these questions, on the finding 
of ways and means of giving the people 
proper places to live in, depends not only 
the whole future of town planning but 
the whole future of the human race.” 

Mr. Ford’s summary of this confer- 
ence, including as it does all of the struc- 
tural and transit factors in our city prob- 
lem, touching abstruse questions of taxa- 
tion on one hand, and the most intimate 
and vital questions of health and morals 
in the home on the other, is of particu- 
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lar interest and clearness. We are happy 
to announce that, during the summer, he 
will render Tue Survey similar service 
on the International Housing Congress 
at Vienna, the City Planning Exhibit at 
Berlin and the National Housing Confer- 
ence at London. The English meeting 
will be of particular interest as the first 
since the act of 1909 providing obliga- 
tory town planning. 


REORGANIZATION OF 
PHIPPS INSTITUTE 


Plans for the reorganization of the 
Henry Phipps Institute for the Study, 
Treatment, and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis as a department of the University 
of Pennsylvania have been accepted by a 
committee appointed for that purpose. 
The plans comprehend a laboratory and 
clinical and sociological departments. 
The laboratory is to pursue patho- 
logical investigations with a view to 
discovering a remedy for the treatment 
of tuberculosis. The clinical department 
will conduct a hospital dispensary, but 
will limit the patients to be treated to 
those needed for clinical study and will 
seek to shift the burden of general care to 
the municipality. The sociological depart- 
ment will confine its efforts to a com- 
paratively small district of Philadelphia, 
‘where by intensive work it will demon- 
strate what a local anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign may accomplish. The director of 
the laboratory will be Dr. Paul Lewis, 
formerly of the Rockefeller Institute ; Dr. 
H. R. M. Landis, of the old Phipps In- 
stitute staff will head the clinical depart- 
ment, and Alexander M. Wilson, former 
secretary of the Boston Association for 
the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis, 
the sociological. 

Mr. Wilson’s program, which is. of 
particular interest to readers of Tue 
SURVEY, is given in full: 


I. Clinical and social work in allotted dis- 
trict. 
Make an effort to get in touch with all 
cases in the district. 
Make the work intensive rather than 
extensive. 
Use existing city, state, and private 
hospitals and sanatoria for all pa- 
tients who can be admitted, doing 
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careful follow-up work on their dis- 
charge. 

Cultivate open-air sleeping and living 
on the part of the out-patients, pro- 
viding sleeping balconies if neces- 
sary. 

Work with the Health: Department, 
the house owner and tenant in 
making each house lived in by a 
patient clean and wholesome. 

Organize as many “classes” as pos- 
sible, securing their support by 
churches and clubs. 

Interest individuals, churches,  so- 
cieties and clubs in supplying sleep- 
ing balconies, extra diet, etc., for 
individual cases. 

Secure volunteer visitors to work un- 
der direction of the nurses in the 
“classes” and in following up “ar- 
rested” cases. 

Bring all the members of the patient’s 
family to the clinic for examination. 

Work in conjunction with school phy- 
sicians and nurses in having sus- 
pected cases examined. 

Try to improve the patient’s home 
economics by teaching methods of 
preparing simple palatable dishes, 
employing a dietician if nurses lack 
training in this direction. 

Social research. 

Make thorough study of the life, hab- 
its and environment of the people 
in the district, with a view to im- 
proving them in respect to features 
that conduce to tuberculosis. 

Study of dietaries of typical families 
of the different nationalities in the 
district. 

Investigate ventilation and sanitary 
condition of schools, factories, bak- 
eries and shops in the district. 

Study the types of houses in the dis- 
trict, making intensive investiga- 
tion of housing conditions in worst 
blocks. 

Collect all the statistics available on 
mortality, morbidity, birth rate, in- 
fant mortality, race composition, 
etc., for the district. 

Make pin maps showing location of 
all the cases in the district that 
have been known to the institute 
since its beginning. Similarly, for 
all deaths from tuberculosis occur- 
ring in a ten year period. 

General educational work. 

Philadelphia. Let the institute stand 
to the city at large in the relation 
of an active, aggressive anti-tuber- 
culosis society or committee in car- 
rying on an effective propaganda 
for the education of the public in 
preventive measures. 

Pennsylvania. The institute should 
serve as a model and an inspiration 
to local anti-tuberculosis societies. 

The nation. The work of the insti- 


II. 
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tute should be so vital and signifi- 
cant that every one interested in the 
movement must visit it frequently. 
No one coming from a distance to 
the annual tuberculosis conference 
in Washington, for instance, should 
be willing to return home without 
a visit to Philadelphia, where the 
most intensive piece of work in the 
whole country will make of the in- 
stitute a living, growing tubercu- 
losis exhibit. 
Influencing public action. 

The institute should take upon itself 
the obligation to arouse the city 
government to deal with tuberculo- 
sis and its causes in a large way. 
There ought to be effective registra- 
tion, supervision and disinfection 
by the Health Department; adequate 
building laws and tenement inspec- 
tion; adequate facilities for the care 
of advanced patients’ in hospitals; 
proper teaching of hygiene in the 
public schools; thorough medical in- 
spection of school children, with an 
adequate corps of school nurses; a 
clean milk supply, etc. 

With the various states developing 
broad policies for dealing with tu- 
berculosis involving large expendi- 
ture of money and effort, the insti- 
tute should by its example and by 
every means in its power wield an 
influence that will be effective in 
guiding this expenditure along use- 
ful channels. 


IV. 


Mr. Wilson will also be the superin- 
tendent or executive head of the institute, 
the control of which will be in the hands 
of a board of eight directors, including the 
three department heads and a represen- 
tative of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

The Henry Phipps Institute was 
founded in 1903 by Henry Phipps. Its 
work was organized and directed until 
a few months ago by Dr. Lawrence F. 
Flick, under whose guidance it attained 
worldwide recognition as a center of 
study and education. With the reor- 
ganization of the institute as a part of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Flick retired to devote his time to the 
White Haven Sanatorium and his own 
practice. 


FIRST STATE ORGANIZES 
AGAINST INFANT MORTALITY 
+» The American Association for Study 


and Prevention of Infant Mortality, 
which was organized as a result of the 
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conference held at New Haven last No- 
vember, reports the formation of the first 
affiliated state association in Baltimore, 
which city is also headquarters for the 
national association. 

The new society is to be known as the 
Maryland Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, but it is 
new in name only. It*is really a federa- 
tion of two organizations, the Mothers’ 
Relief and the Babies’ Milk Fund, both 
of which have been in existence for sev- 
eral years, and both of which have per- 
formed an important social service. The 
co-ordination and enlargement of the 
work of the two will secure advisory 
care of the expectant mother, advisory 
care of the mother and baby during the 
first eighteen months. or longer of the 
baby’s life, medical and nursing super- 


.vision of mother and child, the encour- 


agement of maternal nursing and, where 
that is not possible, the distribution of 
clean milk. A social worker will be em- 
ployed, as well as the visiting nurses, thus 
completing the social chain by securing 
the administration of relief where that is 
necessary. So far, the work of the two 
combining societies has been confined to 
the city of Baltimore, but it is hoped now 
to extend it throughout the state. Dr. 
J. H. Mason Knox, Jr., the president of 
the national organization, has been the 
medical adviser of the Babies’ Milk Fund 
since its organization. 


CONTINUATION CLASSES IN 
LEATHER AND DRY GOODS 


The Boston School Department and 
several of the city’s large commercial 
houses joined early in the winter in ex- 
perimenting with “continuation school” 
classes in leather and dry goods sales- 
A ten weeks’ course in the 
leather industry closed last week, and its 
success exceeded the expectations of 
even those most active in establishing the 
work. The shoe and leather classes 
were held on Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons, and the school was open only to 
young men and women employed in some 
branch of the leather industry. Their 
employers permitted them to attend the 
classes without loss of pay. Among the 
subjects studied were production and dis- 
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tribution of leather, natural locations of 
hemlock and oak forests, hides, vegetable 
tanning, commercial geography of the 
leather industry, mineral geography of 
the leather industry pineral tanning ma- 
terials, commercial “arithmetic, commer- 
cial correspondence, leather problems, 
manufacturing, various kinds of leather, 
shoe manufacturing and office methods. 

A dry goods class is now meeting on 
Mondays and Thursdays from 3 to 5 
o’clock. The class is limited to forty 
pupils and is having a capacity attend- 
ance. The School Department, aided by 
an advisory committee representing the 
commercial houses, has charge of the in- 
struction, which goes into considerable 
detail. For instance, the dry goods class 
is studying fibers, cotton and cotton 
goods, wool, worsteds, woolens, silk and 


silk fabrics, linen and linen fabrics, rec-- 


ognition and comparison of mixed fab- 
rics, simple tests for determining quality, 
coloring materials, color preservation, 
shrinking, mercerization, non - inflam- 
mable fabrics, care of stock, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial geography, com- 
mercial correspondence, salesmanship and 
efficiency training. 

‘A third class for the study of sales- 
manship was started only last week. The 
pupils come from the stores of R. H. 
White, Jordan Marsh Company, E. A. 
Filene and the James A. Houston Com- 
pany. Here the study includes com- 
mercial correspondence, facility in oral 
and written expression, store arithmetic, 
salesmanship practice, sources of mer- 
chandise, raw materials, textiles, penman- 
ship, color and design, and practical talks 
on the fundamental principles of success 
in salesmanship. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
AND THE COST OF LIVING 


No more effective use has been made 
of statistics on the cost of living in the 
effort to raise wages than by “The 
Teacher’s Salary Conference” in Chica- 
go. Ina concise and comprehensive me- 
morial addressed to the Board of Edu- 
cation, covering only four pages and in- 
cluding two graphic statistical charts, a 
committee of the conference urges the 
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increase in the salaries of elementary 
teachers “proportionate to the increase 
in the cost of living and to the increased 
demands on the time, strength and ability 
of the teachers, due to the constantly ad- 
vancing standards of education.” Their 
whole argument is based on the claim 
that “efficiency rises and falls in propor- 
tion as the standard of living rises and 
falls,” and that when other needs of the 
schools are met at the expense of the 
teachers’ standard of living they are se- 
cured at the expense of the efficiency of 
the teaching force and the consequent 
loss to the children for which no ade- 
quate equipment can compensate. 

The first of the two charts graphically 
compares the cost of living and the sal- 
aries of elementary teachers from 1897 
to 1907. It shows that while the cost of 
living during the decade increased forty- 
four per cent, the increase in the maxi- 
mum salary paid to 2,500 experienced 
elementary teachers was only nine and 
three-eighths per cent. At the same 
time the need of raising the salaries of 
its clerks, stenographers and bookkeep- 
ers to the standard set for the elementary 
teachers in 1908, is shown to have been 
recognized by the board, although eighty- 
five per cent of the teachers had not yet 
reached that standard in 1907 and were 
therefore “nine years behind the cost of 
living by the time fifteen per cent of 
them had reached it.” 

The second chart records and esti- 
mates the cost of living from 1898 to 
1913 and contrasts it with the maximum 
salaries which should be paid elementary 
teachers and which were actually paid 
from 1898 to 1909. It shows that while 
the cost of living actually increased 
forty-three per cent the maximum sala- 
ties paid 1,000 experienced teachers be- 
tween 1898 and 1909 was only two and 
one-half per cent, 2,000 of them received 
no increase and 1,300 primary teachers 
suffered a decrease of two and one-half 
per cent. Estimating the cost of living 
in 1910 to have increased forty-five per 
cent over that in 1898, they argue that 
the increase of twenty per cent in sala- 
ries now requested is only reasonable and 
fair. If the cost of living increases at 
the same rate it will rise to fifty-two per 
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cent in 1913 when the salaries should be 
increased proportionately. It is claimed 
that “practically every extension made in 
the public school system in Chicago dur- 
ing the last ten years has been secured 
at the expense of the teachers’ standard 
of living; that those most affected are 
the experienced elementary teachers who 
form the most permanent part of the 
teaching force and, to a large extent, rep- 
resent that part of the teaching force 
which makes teaching a life profession.” 
While considerately exempting the Board 
of Education and the superintendent of 
schools, Ella F. Young, from responsi- 
bility for the failure of the school reve- 
nue to keep pace with the increase in 
the cost of living, and while sympathiz- 
ing with the taxpayers under the double 
burden of increased cost of living and 
unjust and inefficiently enforced tax 
laws, the Teachers’ Salary Conference 
takes this final shot at the situation: 
LTeprived of the privilege of exercising re- 
sponsible citizenship, the teachers should 
not be held responsible for the consequences 
of the failure of those who have the right 
of the ballot. We think it unfair to impose 
on us the consequences of stupid and anti- 
quated tax laws and worse enforcement of 
them while denying us the privilege of exer- 
cising responsible citizenship in the selec- 
ting of officers to make and enforce the tax 
laws;* nevertheless, until those charged with 
the responsibility are ready to let us share 
it with them directly through the ballot, we 
stand ready to assist indirectly in securing 
an equitable and rational distribution of 
the burdens of taxation, knowing that in 
this way only will the children, teachers, 
schools and taxpayers alike receive justice. 


LIABILITY VS. COMPENSATION 
AS APPLIED TO ACTUAL CASES 


A recent study of fifty work-accident 
cases in New York made by C. L. Chute, 
a student in the Department of Social 
Economics in Columbia University, 
shows that eighty per cent of the killed 
or injured were under forty-five years 
of age and that the families of eighty per 
cent of these had to apply for charitable 
relief in consequence of the accident to 
the breadwinner. All had people de- 
pendent on them. In the thirty-two 
cases in which most complete details 
‘could be obtained, four had wives only, 
while the number of children depending 
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on the other twenty-eight averaged over 
two. 

In five cases no facts in regard to com- 
pensation could be obtained, in thirteen 
suits were still pending, eight of which 
had been running on for over a year. 
For the remaining thirty-two Mr. Chute 
has compiled two very interesting tables, 
one covering deaths, and the other in- 
juries, showing the amount paid by the 
employer, the amount received by the 
employe and the amount that would have 
been received under the Wainwright 
compensation bill—now before the New 
York  Legislature—whose provisions 
were given in THE Survey for March 26. 
In making the tables Mr. Chute has as- 
sumed that all cases were eligible for 
compensation without the necessity of 
legal action to prove the absence of “seri- 
ous and wilful misconduct.” The table 
of deaths follows: 

TABLE OF ALL SETTLED DEATH CASES SHOWING 
COMPARTSON OF AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID 


AND RECEIVED WITH AMOUNT Dur UNDER PRO- 
POSED LAWS. 


Estimated Net com- 
amount pensation 
due family received by Total com- children 


Dependent 


under pro- family (law- pensation (under 

Weekly posed New _ yer'ss’ fees paid by four- 
wages. York laws. deducted). employer. teen). 
$15 $3.000 $ 0 $ 0 4 
12 2,400 100 100 4 
12 2,400 125 250 6 
30 3,000 125 125 1 
15 3,000 4,500 9,000 3 
12 2,400 0 0 wife only 
15+ 8,000 750 1,000 5 
20 3,000 1,300 1,300 3 
i} 2,400 230 230 2 
12 2,400 2,000 4,000 3 
Totals. .27,000 9,130 16,005 ° 31 


Per cent of total : 
amount provided by 33.9 percent 59.3 per cent 
proposed laws. 


Analysis of this table shows only one 
out of the ten families receiving more 
than under the Wainwright act—at a 
cost to the employer of double the 
amount paid the family, two receiving 
no compensation whatever and five re- 
ceiving less than $1,000. The total paid 
out by employers is fifty-nine and three- 
tenths per cent of what the amount would 
be under the proposed law; the total re- 
ceived by the families of the deceased is 
only thirty-three and nine-tenths per cent. 

The table of injuries on page 278 is no 
less interesting: 

Here the chance of one case costing 
the employer $14,000—after litigation 
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lasting four years and three _months— 
raises the total amount paid out by em- 
ployers to $3,000 more than would be 
paid under the Wainwright bill. If this 
case is omitted, however, the total re- 
_ceipts under the present system are less 
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cussion of the possibilities of the future,” 
and finally a course in occupations for 
attendants for the insane. 

This last course is especially interest- 
ing and is part of a general scheme being 
carried on by the state authorities to 


Aut InsuRY CASHS IN WHICH WAGES, INCAPACITY AND COMPENSATION ARE KNOWN SHOWING 


COMPARISON OF AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 


POSED LAWS. 


Weekly Time totally Time partially Per cent of 
wages incapacitated incapacitated incapacity 
$ 6.50 2% mos. 41% mos. 50 per cent 
9.00 1 mo. 1 mo 70 per cent 
24.75 4 mos. 3 mos 50 per cent 
25.00 3% mos. 4 mos 50 per cent 
15.00 6 mos. 2 mos 50 per cent 
9.00 * 4 mos. 6 mos 50 per cent 
12.00 2 mos. 8 mos 50 per cent 
sha WeaO) 8 weeks 2 mos 50 per cent 
18.00 3 mos. 1 mo. 50 per cent 
18.00 5 mos. Returned to job at full pay 
15.00 Yor life peck, ML Ae epemee onerous 
12.00 24% mos. Se ee ee tet Non Marte 
12.00 2 mos. 3 mos 50 per cent 
16.50 8 weeks tod gh y Weal Apes eereer ce 
17.00 4 mos. 1 mo. 50 per cent 
19.50 271s. 1 m0: 6 mos ' 5O per cent 
12.00 Yor life OO toto a binec 
7.00 0) For life 75 per cent 
7.00 For life Cerne ean Van aie sed clare 
12.00 mos. 3 mos. 25 per cent 
9.00 3 mos. For life 50 ner cent 
18.00 9 mos e i 
Total 


than ten per cent the Wainwright award. 
One other case got a larger amount 
than under the proposed compensation 
act; ten no compensation. To one who 
was incapacitated for life, and who 
should by the Wainwright table have re- 
ceived $2,484, were given “two loads 
of wood,” and to the remaining nine, 
amounts ranging from three dollars to 
$250. 

Both tables show vividly the capricious 
and inequitable effects of the liability 
method of dealing with industrial acci- 
dents as contrasted with the uniform and 
reasonable results of a compensation 
scheme. 


SUMMER SESSION. OF 
THE CHICAGO SCHOOL 


The course offered for the summer 
session of the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy is threefold, including 
studies of Chicago, “designed to give 
insight into city conditions and what is 
being done to improve them” ; playground 
training, “a history of the movement, a 
survey of the present situation and a dis- 


PAID AND RECEIVED WITH AMOUNT Dun UNDER PRO- 


Estimated Net 
total amount compensa- 


due injured tion received ‘Total Depend- 
under pro- by injured compensation ent chil- 
posed New (lawyers’ fees paid by dren (under 
York laws deducted) employer fourteen) ~ 
$ 56.78 $ 0) $ 0 4 
21.70 0 0 3 
230.47 0 0 4 
236.25 200 200 2 
210.00 250 500 3 
126.00 56 56 1 
138.00 60 60 3 
66.60 50 50 3 
117.00 0 0 2 
171.00 40 40 2 
3,105.00 0) 0 3 
54.00 3 S 33 
81.00 0 0 (wife only) 
49.50 0 0 72 
144.50 0 0 al 
1,160.38 250 250 2 
2,484.00’ 2 loads wood 2 loads wood 3 
1,086.75 (wife only) 
1,449.00 7,000 14,000 3 
85.50 50 5 3 
956.25 6 6 None 
333.00 + 0) 0 4 
.. 12,362.68 7,965 15,215 51 
improve state institutions. The at- 


tendant of today is the constant compan- 
ion of the insane, sleeping with them, 
working for them in some institutions as 
much as fifteen hours a day, and recéiving 
pay quite inadequate to secure the serv- 
ices of highly responsible and skilled 
workers. “The fundamental importance 
of this course,” says the prospectus of 
the school, “in improving the care of 
the largest class of public wards”—-some 
200,000 in Illinois—is very great and its 
appeal to humanitarian and educational 
interest is so strong that when rightly 
understood there is certain to be an im- 
proved type of attendant, better pay and 
more reasonable conditions of labor. 
“The work of the attendants is educa- 
tional and the true methods are those em- 
ployed by the best teachers of little chil- 
dren—teaching the use of the mind and 
muscles together in games, exercises and 
handicraft.” 

This is the third year that such a 
course has been offered and already at- 
tendants have been supplied to sixteen 
institutions, which have this year contrib- 
uted material for an exhibit of patients’ 
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handicrafts together with singularly in- 
teresting testimony as to the effect of 
the methods employed on their patients’ 
physical and mental health. As the head 
nurse in the institution at Dunning— 
formerly a student in the school—ex- 
presses it, “I cannot see that they have 
‘improved’ much, but they are happier— 
and what more is life for to any of us, 
anyway.” 


PAE POLITICAL, SETLELE- 
MENT 


The broadest conception of the settle- 
ment movement embraces a study of the 
needs of a particular neighborhood with 
a view to improving conditions. The 
political needs of a great city are fre- 
quently most urgent and it is the poorer 
citizens who are most likely to be made 
the instruments of petty politicians. 
Strange to say, however, the settlement 
house has maintained a strict policy of 
“hands off” in the matter of local politics. 

Long before social settlements were 
thought of, the political club had its place 
in the community. Where the settlement 
house has stepped in supported by the 
few for the people, the political club has, 
on the other hand, ever been supported 
by the people for the few. It has seldom 
if ever drawn its membership from the 
settlement house, which is representative 
of the most capable and energetic youth 
of the neighborhood; and somehow the 
club house atmosphere with its poker and 
pinochle games, its loose tall and its 
reputation as a hang out for petty poli- 
ticians, has not appealed to the young 
man who has been a member of-a literary 
or debating society or who has come in 
contact with the better influences of the 
neighborhood house. 
young men of the community, who have 
had the benefits of an elementary school 
and secondary training, and who are in 
business or the professions, are content to 
go to the polls on election day to cast 
their ballot for a man chosen by a coterie 
of professional politicians is indeed de- 
plorable. 

The settlement house can do most ef- 
fective political work if it will not be so 
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fearful of dabbling in polincs. It can 
reach the disinterested young men and 
women and direct them, not only how to 
vote, but how to make themselves as 
powerful in the community as the party 
club. 

In undertaking the work of a political 
settlement, it is important to bear in 
mind that heretofore politics has been 
associated in the minds.of respectable 
citizens with an order of things pertain- 
ing to the lower regions; for themselves, 
they never felt a great call to bother with 
politics. It is therefore advisable to in- 
clude as many settlement activities in 
initiating the work, as facilities will per- 
mit. The Harlem Club of the Political 
Equality Association, New York, began 
its work about the middle of January, 
1910, and organized literary and debat- 
ing societies, elocution and physical cul- 
ture clubs and a series of home decorat- 
ing classes. It afforded pleasant meeting 
rooms, a library, reading room and game 
room for young men and women. The 
Suffrage Society was then organized 
among the members of the house, as well 
as classes in elementary civics and public 
speaking. Under the auspices of the Suf- 
frage Society, a series of weekly lectures 
were arranged to interest the people of 
the neighborhood in suffrage and political 
equality. At these lectures many political 
issues were discussed. The class in civics 
is studying every city department, and 
the lessons are made very practical. Some 
work in the neighborhood in connection 
with the department under discussion is 
assigned each student. The class in pub- 
lic speaking aims to prepare young men 
and women for platform speaking. Its 
students are school teachers and other 
intelligent young people of the neighbor- 
hood who are preparing to help the house 
in both its suffrage propaganda and as 
leaders of clubs and classes. Their work 
will be political, and subject matter as 
well as forms of presentation, is taught. 
The Suffrage Society has also undertaken 
personal canvassing in the neighborhood 
to interest women in the course of lec- 
tures given at the house. They are asked 
to come and learn about the movement, 
but they need not pledge themselves to 
house membership until they have thor- 
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oughly studied the question. A civic for- 
um, and classes in citizenship are also 
features of the house. 

The political’ settlement has a clear and 
well-defined future before it. Organized 
upon the basis of political equality, it 
will aid considerably in establishing the 
political status of women. Though it 
may be some time before results may be 
seen from its policy of practical political 
education, it must, with time, become rep- 
resentative of the political sentiments of 
the able and energetic men and women of 
the neighborhood. 


TWENTIETH: .CENTFURY 
SOCIALISM’ 


FLORENCE KELLEY 


For the integrity of their own minds, 
social workers cannot ignore or lightly 
dismiss the challenge offered by the 
forthcoming volume by Edmond Kelly, 
entitled Twentieth Century Socialism. 

As founder of the City Club and, in- 
directly, of the Good Government Clubs, 
and as the unwearied advocate, active to 
within a few days of his lamented death 
last October, of the pending farm colony 
bill, he was one of us. 

When he tells us that pauperism, un- 
employment, prostitution and the greater 


part of all existing crime inhere in our . 


existing industrial system, and can be 
permanently diminished only as that sys- 
tem changes to one of greater co-opera- 
tion and less competition, his statements 
command our serious consideration. If 
they are true, must we not modify our 
activities accordingly? If they are 
wrong, or only partly true, can we, as 
thinking people, self-respectingly leave 
them uncontroverted? No book offered 
to social workers in this country by one 
of ourselves has hitherto embodied a 
challenge like this. 

Mr. Kelly held the master’s degree of 
the University of Cambridge, was a Fel- 
low of the Geographical Society and, at 
one time, a lecturer at Columbia. He 
Wdmond 
Green and Com- 
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was the author of works of permanent 
value on Evolution and Effort and on 
Government or Human Evolution. A 
man of inherited wealth, of broadest cul- 
ture, of unique experience in the profes- 
sional, intellectual and social life of two 
continents, the friend and fellow traveler 
in the Alps of Thomas Huxley, for many 
years a vestryman of Dr. Heber New- 
ton’s church in New York, for Mr. Kelly 
socialism is ‘“‘based neither on the dream 
of the poets nor the discontent of the un- 
employed.” It was the profound and in- 
spiring conviction of his maturest years. 

Facing death at short range in the form 
of a ravaging, wasting disease, he worked 
two years at the first draft of this book 
able at times to give to it only a quarter 
or half hour during the twenty-four, and 
patiently saving the day’s slight modicum 
of strength for the task of dictation and 
revision. Such tenacity in the service 
of an idea inspires with new reverence 
for the human will. 

In the volume that resulted from this 
effort there is, however, no more trace of 
invalidism than in the last works of 
Addington Symonds or Robert Louis 
Stevenson. The text is unique among. 
American books on the subject in its com- 
bined lucidity and persuasive quality. 

The volume consists of three books en- 
titled respectively, What Socialism Is 
Not; What Capitalism Is, and What So- 
cialism Is. In book I under the heading 
Misrepresentation and Ignorance in six 
chapters the author shows that socialism 
is not anarchism; it is not communism; it 
will not suppress competition ; it will not 
destroy the home; it will not abolish prop- 
erty ; it will not impair liberty. 

Book II is an indictment of capitalism 
beginning with the Evils of Capitalism 
and dealing under the general statement 


‘Capitalism Is Stupid with overproduc- 


tion, unemployment, prostitution, strikes 
and lockouts, and adulteration. 

The remaining charges against capital- 
ism are, It is wasteful and it is disorderly. 

Book ITI sets forth the various aspects 
of contemporary socialism, the economic, 
the political, the scientific and the ethical 
aspects. 

Introductory notes are by Prof. Frank- 
lin H. Giddings and Rufus W. Weeks. 

May 14, 1910. 


SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, VANDERBILT CLINIC, NEW YORK. 


HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK 


GARNET ISABEL PELTON 


A child was brought to a dispensary. 
The doctor’s expert examination could 
locate no definite cause for his anaemic 
condition; every organ seemed sound. 
Proper food and fresh air were pre- 
scribed, and the child was taken daily to 
a park to play, but he grew worse. And 
why? Ina home of ignorance and pov- 
erty he was spending the long nights in 
the same bed with his father, who was 
dying of tuberculosis. The doctor had 
not included the home in his examina- 
tion, therefore he could not take into ac- 
count all the causes contributing to the 
child’s condition. Homes of ignorance 
and poverty are the rule with dispensary 
patients, and this environment is an 1m- 
portant element in the causation of many 
diseases. 

A little girl was injured playing in a 
crowded city street. She was taken to 

May 14, 1910. 


a hospital, and the doctors decided that 
it was possible to save her life. They 
put two special nurses on the case, at 
twenty-one dollars a week each. Dur- 
ing the critical period which followed, 
the hospital’s expense for the child was 
over fifty dollars a week. Early in a 
long convalescence, she was transferred 
suddenly from the guardianship of skilled 
surgeons and nurses to that of an ig- 
norant Italian home, where every chance 
spelled disaster. In how many similar 
cases, of men and women as well as of 
children, are hospital funds spent gener- 
ously without avail? 

“TI give you my child, I give you my 
child!” cried a poor Yiddish mother, 
swaying and moaning in her despair, yet 
grasping at a last frail hope as she caught 
sight of the familiar face of the nurse. 
Twice her baby had been discharged 
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from the hospital almost weil. _She had 
just brought him back for the third time. 
While the little fellow lay gasping out 
his life in the children’s ward, the agon- 
ized mother went distractedly on to tell 
how, on the advice ‘of a neighbor, she 
had fed the tiny convalescent on saus- 
age! Even as she spoke, the end came. 
The only child of aging Jewish parents, 
the one light that had shone into their 
lives of grinding poverty, was blotted 
out. Well the nurse knew their dim 
basement home, lacking in even the ne- 
cessities of life in spite of their patient 
toil. They were “good people,” a neigh- 
bor had said, and “kept the faith.” And 
they had been eager to learn. But ig- 
norance of a few fundamental laws of 
health had triumphed over a mother’s 
love and quickly undone the skilled work 
of the hospital. In and out of our hos- 
pitals and dispensaries every year pass 
thousands of children in like conditions, 
where a little after-care ‘and teaching 
would avert permanent hurt or death. 
How much of the splendid work of our 
hospitals is thus undone? 

These are a few illustrations of the 
wasting of hospital resources, the‘ wast- 
ing of life itself, which result from snap- 
ping the connection between hospital and 
patient at a critical point. 

How can such waste be stemmed and 
the power of the hospital be conserved? 
Where do the responsibilities and rem- 
edies lie, with the overburdened hosnital, 
with the community it so nobly serves, 
or with both? Ina fragmentary, uncon- 
scious way attempts have been made in 
various places to answer these questions. 

In 1859, before the Civil War, before 
trained nursing or organized charity, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell says that her dis- 
pensary practice “included the visiting of 
poor patients at their homes. We estab- 
lished a sanitary visitor whose 
special duty it was to give simple, prac- 
tical instructions to poor mothers on 
the management of infants and the pres- 
ervation of the health of their families.” 
About 1890, at the New York Post- 
Graduate Hospital, Dr. Henry Dwight 
Chapin formed a committee to see that 
“every child leaving the hospital was 
visited at its home and efforts made to 
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improve any faulty life conditions that 
either might cause the original disease 
or tend to a relapse.” At about the 
same time, at Mount Sinai Hospital, 
which offers now one of the finest exam- 
ples of social work, a pupil nurse was 
first sent out to attend acute cases pend- 
ing admission, for which no other pro- 
vision could be made. Ladies’ Aid So- 
cieties of various kinds, and great chari- 
table allies from outside, such as the 
Hospital Committee of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, have 
long contributed to the social progress 
of the hospitals. The former are now 
helping initiate and support social service. 
Hospitals are building more convalescent 
homes, and making still wider plans for 
construction, adapted to more thorough 
treatment. Since the recent rise of visit- 
ing nurses, this type of nurse is increas- 
ingly employed, especially in children’s 
clinics and special tuberculosis clinics. 
The nurse usually attends the doctor dur- 
ing the clinic hours and visits the pa- 
tients’ homes the remainder of the day, 
nursing and teaching, observing unsani- 
tary conditions, and reporting them to 
the proper persons. Such a clinic nurse 
is a requirement of the Association of 
Tuberculosis Clinics in New York, and 
is planned for the projected Association 
of Baby Clinics. She helps stem the tide 
at those great strategic points where in- 
fant mortality and tuberculosis inundate 
the field of medical and charitable effort. 

Not only tuberculosis and the illnesses 
of children, but a multitude of other dis- 
eases seen in the hospital or dispensary, 
may have their roots in social malad- 
justment. Patients pass rapidly through 
the hospital, pressed on by those waiting 
to enter. Doctors have their specific 
training and duties. They are not trained 
to investigate social conditions and are 
too busy for such work. In order to 
meet the doctor’s need of knowing the 
home conditions of any patient, that he 
may make a more thorough diagnosis, or 
that the treatment, physical or social, 
needed to cure the patient may be carried 
out, the hospital is adding to its staff 
the somewhat new type of expert, the 
social worker. 

Four and a half years ago, at the Mas- 
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sachusetts General Hospital, Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, who had long felt the inade- 
quacy of his out-patient practice, em- 
ployed a nurse who had had some ex- 
perience in social work, not to nurse his 
patients, as some other dispensary doc- 
tors had done, but with a wider purpose. 
‘She was to be their friend. to discover 
their home and 
personal difficul- 
ties, to teach 
them wholesome 
living, to report 
wrong. social 
conditions to the 
doctor, to see 
that prescribed 
treatment was 
carried out in 
the home, and 
to connect the 
patients with 
whatever agency 
in the commu- 
nity fitted their 
special need. 
The work of 
this nurse was 
not confined to 
Dr. Cabot’s pa- 
mients. Her 
services were 
offered to the 
whole Out Pa- 
tient Depart- 
ment. The phe- 
nomenal re- 
sponse to this 
effort quickly re- 
sulted in a well 
organized Social Service Department. 
It has now eight paid workers, as well as 
a large corps of volunteers; and dealt 
with 2,422 patients last year. Certain 
marked groups of patients, such as those 
with tuberculosis, those with nervous dis- 
orders, and unmarried mothers, are now 
separated under specially trained work- 
ers. Like experiments, varying some- 
what in form and method, quickly sprang 
up in other cities. : 

But this is one of the many instances 
of the simultaneous birth of a new idea 
-in several minds. Work of the same 
type at the Berkeley Infirmary in Bos- 
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DR. RICHARD C. CABOT. 


His employment of a friendly visiting nurse has 
resulted in a Social Service Department in Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 
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ton had antedated that at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital by a day, 
though each was unaware of the other. 
The social service of the Visiting Nurs- 
ing Department of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York had. begun a year and 
eight months before. In t1go1 Dr. 
Charles P. Emerson, then on the medical 
staff of the 
Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and a 
director of the 
Charity organi- 
zation Society 
of Baltimore, 
organized a 
group of med- 
ical students to 
be friendly vis- 
itors in poor 
families. This 
group grew to 
over sixty mem- 
bers, nearly a 
fourth of the 
student body, 
and is even 
more flourishing 
now.: Ehrs., 
however, looked 
primarily to- 
ward the bene- 
fit of future pa- 
tients of the stu- 


dents, rather 
than toward the 
immediate im- 
provement of 
the hospital 
service. “We 
recognized,” says Dr. Emerson, “the 


importance of studying the conditions 
of health among the poor in order to 
understand aright their diseases. . . . 
The work was a part of the education 
of the students.” About the same time, 
in England, lady almoners were em- 
ployed in three large dispensaries in 
London to prevent the abuse of the 
hospitals by patients who could pay, 
and to investigate cases of distress, 
an experiment which has led also to the 
study of deterrent social conditions of 
patients. 

At this writing, in a triangle whose 
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points are Boston, Baltimore and Minne- 
apolis, there are thirty-one examples of 
organized hospital social service. That 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
still stands as their classic and conspicu- 
ous progenitor. The Social Service Bu- 
reau of Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
handles the largest and probably the 
most intense problem. There are several 
other almost equally notable examples of 
strong and growing work. 

Here is an actual record culled from 
an ordinary day’s work at one of the 
large social service offices: 


Opened office at 9 a.m. 

W. J., aged sixteen, and S. K., aged twenty- 
two, just discharged from Ward X after ser- 
ious surgical operations, called as per pre- 
vious instructions, ready to go to the coun- 
try; underclothing and overcoat’ given. 
Later J. R., aged nineteen, Ward L, just re- 
covering from pneumonia, came. . .. The 
three boys left this office together to go to 
the Convalescent Home Office, where we had 
applied for their admission. Trans- 
portation was furnished... . 

Examined at the admitting office the list 
of patients admitted on the previous day, 
and found several patients entered as home- 
less and friendless. . Wards were visit- 
ed. . . . Two Polish immigrant girls were 
reported by head nurse as ready tobe dis- 
charged. A discharged Polish patient who 
happened to be in the office kindly volun- 
teered to go and call upon their friends and 
request them to come for the girls. vary 
‘Ward N,—B. D., a tuberculosis patient. It 
was decided that it was best for her to re- 
turn to her home in P—. She was accom- 
panied by a volunteer worker to her room to 
pack up her belongings, as she was too weak 
to go alone safely. Her trunk was sent from 
the store house to station; she was given 
luncheon, was finally escorted to the train 
and her railroad fare paid, 

J. R., a boy patient just discharged, was 
referred to C. A. Home. Dr. A. B., in Admit- 
ting Office, called about some rejected cases 
where he thought our help might: be given. 

A messenger came to bring a homeless 
girl just discharged. Arranged for her to 
go to B. Home temporarily. 

A mother with her discharged baby came 
in, and was given instructions in home care 
of the child, with the promise that a nurse 
would visit her later. 

S., rheumatism case, called to say he had 
obtained employment, to which position Miss 
X (headworker) had recommended him. 

Two ladies of the M. committee called and 
brought package of clothing. 

J. P. came in to report on his return from 
the Convalescent Home. He was given food 
and lodging for the night and referred to 
—— (employment bureau) for to-morrow. 
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Wrote letter to brother for Mrs. Y. She 
is a Swedish girl married to an Italian with 
whom she had a quarrel... attempted sui- 
cide. 

Visited in Ward Y another girl nineteen 
years old, in this country two years, only 
child of mother who lives in Bohemia, Girl 
had had some unhappy experience, after 
which she had taken carbolic acid. Her 
friénds, whom we have seen, will send her 
back to, Bohemia. We have promised to no- 
tify them when she goes to court that they 
may be sure to accompany her, and we will 
bespeak the interest of the probation officer 
for her. 

C., a brave, patient boy with hip disease, 
visited in Ward P and given reading mat- 
ter. 

Miss T. called to ask advice about entering 
one of her employes in a special ward. A 
social worker came to ask as to how to get 
a patient admitted to a tuberculosis hospital 
in the country.... Miss M., volunteer 
worker, telephoned to say she could secure 
employment for two men. 

Visited case of cocaine and morphine habit, 
referred by visiting doctor, Found boy to be 
of good family, with one year’s addiction to 
drug habit. At present under treatment. 
Communicated with the boy’s father, urging 
him to come to the office Saturday morning 
to talk over the boy’s future. 


Other typical cases follow: 


Report case of alien, less than a year in 
this country and anxious to be returned to 


his family at home, to the —— Society. 


Direct mother and child to Mrs. D. of the 
— Association, who finds employment in 
the country with families willing to receive 
a mother and child together. 

Secure work on steamer for patient going 
south. Advance room rent to convalescent 
patient who has been engaged for hospital 
employment. 

Secure admission for temporary care for 
three-year-old child whose mother must un- 
dergo an operation.—Volunteer worker went 
to home for child. 

In the records of the Admitting Office was 
found entry of an Italian twenty-two years 
old, without home or friends. Visited him 
in the ward; seriously ill; through inter- 
preter secured the address of his mother in 
Italy who did not know of his illness; tele 
phoned Italian consul; but patient had died 
before the messenger reached the hospital. 
Among his effects were found redeemable 
steamship tickets and thirty dollars, which 
the consul will forward to the old mother 
with a notification of her boy’s death. Had 
there been no social service, the family 
would be watching from day to day for the 
return of the son, without knowing | what 
had happened to him. 


There are many indications of grow- 
ing interest in this work. The commis- 
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sion appointed by Mayor McClellan in 
New York in 1906 to report on the re- 
organization and extension of the public 
hospital system concluded its report by 
recommending “that social service work 
be extended, as far as _ practicable, 
throughout the hospital system of this 
city, in co-operation, so far as possible, 
with existing 
charitable. 
agencies.” Ex- ~ 
Commis- 
sioner Hebberd 
succeeded in 
securing ap- 
proval of an 
item in the 
budget of the 
Department of 
Public Chari- 
ties for I910 
which allowed 
the engaging 
of four nurses 
to attend to the 
social needs of 
the patients in 
the general 
hospitals of the 
city. 

In prepara- 
tion for the 
session to be 
given the sub- 
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method, do not do thoroughly the job 
they undertake. As for the nurses, dur- 
ing the last few. years 1,700 of them 
(not..,including school nurses) have 
turned aside from the more lucrative pri- 
vate cases to take up visiting nursing 
among the poor. 

- One superintendent writes, “The won- 
der to me is 
that this sort 
of work was 
not started in 
connection 
with _ hospital 
service thirty 
years ago.” 
But there are 
reasons for its 
CLimeumg eT Cse 
now which did 
not exist thirty 
years ago. Dr. 
Cabot has said 
that it is due 
to “the decad- 
ence of drug 
treatment and 
the broader 
education of 
the doctors.” 
Dr. Emerson 
suggests that it 
has arisen 
from the de- 
iad stor a 


ject at the Na- 
tional Confer- 
ence of Chari- 


DR. CHARLES P. EMERSON. 
While on the staffs of Johns Hopkins Hospital 


and University Medical School, he organized a 
group of medical students as friendly visitors in 


satisfactory di- 
agnosis of the 
social as well 


ties and Cor- 
rectiGn <1 n*St. 
Louis in May, the committee on health 
and sanitation of the conference has 
sent between five and six hundred letters 
to the superintendents of the largest hos- 
pitals and dispensaries in the country, 
asking the extent of their interest in hos- 
pital social service. Out of 158 answers 
received to date, the great majority ex- 
press approval, amounting in many 1n- 
stances to enthusiasm. Only two seem to 
feel that it is a work of supererogation, 
beyond the scope of hospital responsibil- 
ities. Hospital superintendents evidently 
are neither antagonistic nor indifferent 
_to the work; and they feel that the hos- 
pitals, with their present incomplete 


ciety of Baltimore. 


district boards of the Charity 


Organization So- 

as of the phys- 
ical conditions. The increase of chari- 
table resources available for help, and 
the evolution of the visiting nurse and 
the trained social worker must be reck- 
oned as other reasons for this movement. 
But underlying all are the rapid develop- 
ment of social consciousness and the 
interfusion of social forces which char- 
acterize our day. 

The recent unparalleled growth of hos- 
pitals and the relative increase of the 
hospital population seem to bear more 
or less directly on the movement. This 
remarkable growth has brought the hos- 
pital almost into the class of public utili- 
ties. Struggling always for expansion 


THE OLD OR INCOMPLETE HOSPITAL MBHTHOD. 


RETURN TO SAME OLD CONDITIONS. NO STRENGTH—NO COURAGE. 


THH TUBHDRCULOSIS HOSPITAL. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


Final result—a permanent charge at a cost of Home broken up—mother must work—children 
about a dollar a day. must be put away. 


THE MODERN OR EFFICIENT HOSPITAL METHOD. 


THE CONVALESCENT RELIEF OFFICE. THE CONVALESCENT HOME. 


RESULT—A FRESH START IN LIFE. NEW STRENGTH—NEW AMBITION. 


Photos by courtesy of Miss M. H. Wadley, head worker of the Social Service Bureau, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York. 
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and higher standards of efficiency in 
healing the sick, it is beginning to reach 
out farther into the community to grapple 
with such social conditions as bear direct- 
ly on the diagnosis, prognosis and treat- 
ment of its patients. Reciprocally, the 
community is reaching farther into the 
hospital, demanding that its construction 
and administration shall not be decided 
arbitrarily by donors or directors, but 
shall conform to public need. Examples 
of this are the Chicago ordinance for 
the municipal regulation of hospitals, 
and the findings of the New York Hos- 
pital Commission. In this closer merging 
of hospital and community, this incipient 
socialization of. the hospital, the social 
service is a special factor. 

Of the thirty and more examples of 
hospital social service in this country to- 
day, some were initiated by doctors, some 
by ladies’ aid societies, three by nurses, 
and six by social workers outside the 
hospital. They vary somewhat corre- 
spondingly in the closeness of their co- 
ordination with the hospital. The ques- 
tion naturally arises whether social serv- 
ice is an integral part of the hospital. 
Hospitals exist.for healing the sick and 
for teaching doctors and nurses. Hos- 

- pital social work..is. but an extension of 
'those functions. . Patients are referred 
to the social. clinic as they are to the 


' surgical, the orthopaedic, the eye clinics, . 


' for diagnosis and treatment in a special 
line. The tools of the general medical 
man are drugs and hygiene; of the sur- 
_geon, instruments, asepsis, and hygiene: 
of the medico-social worker, social 
agencies and hygiene. Each one, skilled 
in his specialty, is working in the same 
place, on the same patients, for the same 
end. They are parts of a distinct whole. 
The closer the co-ordination the more ef- 
fective the result. The best and most 
vital examples of these social clinics have 
already grown into organized depart- 
ments with social experts in charge. But 
the hospital must, as yet, turn to the com- 
munity for. the training of the social 
specialist. It must look to the community 
for the support of this new extension of 
its public service. It should welcome co- 
operation and advice, while the undertak- 
ing itself should be regarded as a further 
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evolution and specialization of its own 
being. 

The workers in charge of this new ac- 
tivity are; so far, all women. - Over half 
of them are nurses, and of these nurses 
only about half have had previous social 
training. In lieu of training, like most 
pioneers, they have been picked for their 
personal qualities. They are some of 
the best graduates of the hospitals they 
represent. They are blazing the trail 
with earnestness and enthusiasm. , 

The hospital specialist has an under- 
lying professional training, with his 
specialty superimposed. This is the ac- 
cepted standard. Shall not a like stand- 
ard be set for the social specialist? But 
the foundation of the hospital specialties, 
which deal directly with patients, is medi- 
cal training. A nurse or physician, 
trained in social work, familiar also with 
hospital routine and technique, holding 
the confidence of customary co-workers, 
understanding medical terms and the 
prognosis and treatment of most diseases, 
seems to be the ideal person to be in 
charge of this work. Such a worker can 
get a clearer view of the interplay of ill- 
ness, character and sacial conditions than 
a social worker without medical train- 
ing. The latter, as the expert in charge, 
might not always be sure of her ground; 
and yet in special divisions‘of the work 
her value is often incalculable... Nurses 
are rapidly being fitted for their new 
opportunities in the social field, in the 
different schools of philanthropy, in char- 
ity organization work and settlements, in 
clinic “follow up” work, in school, tuber- 
culosis and. general visiting nursing, and 
in milk stations. In many of these fields 
they are beginning to receive special so- 
cial instruction. In October a department 
will be opened at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, “to prepare graduate 
nurses for the various forms of social, 
educational work in which nurses are re- 
quired.” May it not be that some day 
physicians, too, will train themselves es- 
pecially for this work? 

Financially, social service is an added 
burden to the hospital. It costs room, 
office equipment, and salaries. In reduc- 
ing its annual expense to terms of the 
per capita cost of its patients, no true 
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average can be made, only an arbitrary 
approximation; yet the resulting quotient 
shows wonder-working economy in this 
new care and prevention of misfortune. 
While social service frequently prevents 
recurrence of cases and shortens conva- 
lescence, in neither of these instances is 
the expense account of the hospital low- 
ered. The funds are simply released for 
new patients. But the work thus directly 
lessens the amount of sickness in the 
community and benefits the hospital by 
financing individual cases at smaller cost 
and by furnishing a greater number of 
cases for the education of doctors and 
nurses. By raising the standard, the effi- 
ciency, and the reputation of the hospital, 
and by winning the warmer personal 
friendship of both rich and poor, this 
new departure is likely to help the institu- 
tion, even financially. 
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Hospital social work not only tends to 
complete the cure undertaken by the hos- 
pital at large; it helps rivet medical work 
to the truth that the relations of disease 
and social maladjustment are inseparable; 
it opens up fields for research in the di- 
rection of those relations; it emphasizes 
certain needs which there are few or 
no resources in the community to supply ; 
it stimulates the growth of other medico- 
social work; it unites the great chari- 
table life of the hospital to the whole 
family of social effort; it serves the pub- 
lic weal in its preventive work, and in 
its attack on the problems of hygienic 
education, child welfare, convalescence, 
tuberculosis, employment for the handi- 
capped, and many others. Last, but not 
least, it helps emphasize the value of 
every human life. 
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THE STAR OF HOPE. 
Anew Comet is coming in view. - 
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IN THE YEAR OF THE COMET. 


Cartoon by G. Calvin Butler of the New Jersey State Association for the Prevention and Relief 
of Tuberculosis. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


PHILIP P. JACOBS 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Interest in the sixth annual meeting 
of the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, held in 
Washington on May 2 and 3, centered 
for the most part in the discussion of the 
relation of bovine to human tuberculosis, 
especially in regard to the pasteurization 
of milk. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that the association should express 
itself definitely on both of these prob- 
lems in formal resolutions adopted at the 
general session. 

The resolution in regard to pasteuriza- 
tion of milk placed the association on 
record as favoring clean milk and as de- 
claring that pasteurization is valuable 
where certified milk cannot be obtained, 
but that this process should be carefully 
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supervised. The same resolution, how- 
ever, expressed in emphatic terms the 
conviction that tuberculosis of the glands 
and lymph nodes in children, or other 
forms of tuberculosis, are rarely caused 
by infection from bovine sources. 

The full text of this resolution, which 
is of considerable significance, follows: 


Resolved, That a thorough, efficient, and 
continuous official supervision of dairies and 
herds and of the milk from the dairy to the 
consumer is of the first importance in secur- 
ing a clean and pure milk supply, which is 
essential to public health. 

Resolved, That the production and handl- 
ing of milk under such satisfactory sanitary 
conditions as to insure its complete reliabil- 
ity (1. e., the production of what is known 
as certified milk) at the present time unfor- 
tunately increases its cost to such an extent 
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as to make the use of such milk for general 
consumption impracticable. 

Resolved, That the efficient pasteurization 
of the general milk supply (excepting certi- 
fied milk), when supplementing dairy in- 
spection and applied to milk from inspected 
dairies and done under official supervision, is 
desirable for the destruction of the ordinary 
micro-organisms of fermentation and putre- 
faction and as an additional protection 
against possible infection by typhoid fever, 
searlet fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, and 
possibly some ‘other specific infectious dis- 
eases. 

Resolved, That pasteurization of milk for 
sale should not be permitted except under 
official supervision and on conditions defin- 
itely prescribed by competent sanitary au- 
thorities; and should not be permitted as 
a method for the preservation of old or dirty 
milk. 

Resolved, That milk intended for infant 
feeding should be considered apart from 
that intended for general consumption; and 
should be certified milk when obtainable. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this asso- 
ciation it has been proven, apparently, that 
a small percentage of the cases of non-pul- 
monary human tuberculosis, especially tu- 
berculosis of the lymph nodes in children 
under five years of age, is due to infection 
by tubercle bacilli of bovine origin. 


Adequate support to the last. section 
of the resolution was given by Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Park, head of the laboratories 
of the New York City Department of 
Health, in a paper on Types of Tubercle 
Bacilli Found in Human Tuberculosis 
and Their Relative Importance, read be- 
fore the pathological section. Dr. Park 
demonstrated from a careful study of 

over 400 cases of tuberculosis of all 
types chosen at random, that only two 
and a half per cent of all tuberculosis 
in New York city comes from infected 
milk, butter, or meat—that is, from bo- 
vine sources. This small percentage, 
moreover, is found mainly in children. 
In other words, pulmonary tuberculosis 
among adults is contracted solely from 
human beings, and is not the result of 
impure milk or food. He showed, too, 
that his conclusions in New York were 
confirmed by about 500 cases studied in 
other parts of the world. 

In brief, his charts from New York 
city cases showed that of 297 adults over 
sixteen years of age examined in the re- 
search laboratories of the Department of 

“Health, only one showed tuberculosis of 
the bovine type, and that was simply a 
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slight infection of the kidney. 278 out 
of the 297 suffered from tuberculosis of 
the lungs in a fairly advanced stage, and 
of these not one showed a sign of bovine 
infection. Out of fifty-four children be- 
tween the ages of five and sixteen, forty- 
five showed the human type of tubercu- 
losis and only nine the bovine, proving 
that even in this class the chief source 
of infection is from one human being to 
another, and that the danger from tuber- 
culous milk or butter is comparatively 
slight. Even in the cases under five 
years of age, examined by Dr. Park and 
his assistants, sixty-two individuals out 
of eighty-four showed the human type 
and ‘twenty-two the bovine. In thirty- 
six out of forty fatal cases of infants, 
tuberculosis was of human origin and 
in only four of bovine. In a total of 
436 tuberculous persons of all ages ex- 
amined, only two aid a half per cent 
owed their infection to bovine products. 

The practical value of these conclu- 
sions for the anti-tuberculosis worker 
will lie in renewed attention to and con- 
centration of energy against the spread 
of the disease from man to man. In- 
stead of diverting the campaign into 
other directions, the anti-tuberculosis 
forces may now confidently attack the 
causes that breed consumption. among 
men, knowing that they are on the surest 
road to victory. 

Among the other papers of most popu- 
lar“anterést™ was* that: of . Dr. Lee Kk; 
Frankel of New York city, on Insur- 
ance Against Tuberculosis. Dr. Frankel 
pointed out that in his opinion a volun- 
tary insurance system against tubercu- 
losis or other sickness is impracticable 
and doomed to failure. But instead of 
compelling the payment of premiums by 
employes, it would be perfectly feasible 
and- constitutional to have a special tax 
based on the payroll of employers of 
labor, this tax to be fixed and graded ac- 
cording to the amount of the payroll. 
and probably also according to the 
risks of the industry with reference to 
tuberculosis. Thus, for instance, dusty 
trades would be required to pay a larger 
proportional tax than trades where the 
risk of tuberculosis is not so great. 
This tax would create a fund from 
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which tuberculous employes could be 
cared. This would practically mean 
insurance against tuberculosis, for while 
the individual employer of labor in 
most instances would be unable to care 
for his tuberculous employes, an in- 
surance fund could be created, by pool- 
ing his interests with those of thousands, 
which would provide amply for sanator- 
ium and hospital treatment. This tax 
would have to be levied on all employers 
of labor, including the state, the city and 
the federal government. This fund 
moreover, would have to be administered 
locally. It would be impracticable to ad- 
minister it on a statewide basis. Prob- 
ably the municipality, or in some instan- 
ces the county. would have to be the unit. 

Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf of New York 
excited great interest by his paper on 
State Phthisiophilia and State Phthisi- 
phobia. He held that the action of the 
Nebraska Legislature at its last session, 
in passing a law which requires that any 
indigent consumptive treated at public 
expense must submit to vaccinetherapy, a 
serum system of treatment, was unjust to 
the invalid, because this method is still 
under discussion by the medical profes- 
sion. In contrast to this demonstration of 
state paternalism toward the consump- 
tive, or “phthisiophilia,’ Dr. Knopf cited 
an instance of extreme “phthisiophobia” 
on the part of the Oklahoma Board of 
Medical Examiners, which refuses to li- 
cense any physician who has had tubercu- 
losis, or has nursed or lived in the house 
with a consumptive for three years be- 
fore his application. Dr. Knopf’s scath- 
ing condemnation of these two unjust 
practices was the subject of two resolu- 
tions adopted by the association. 

Robert J. Newton of St. Louis read a 
convincing paper on Enforcement of 
Anti-Spitting Ordinances before the -so- 
ciological section. He said that while 
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about 25,000,000 people in the United 
States are forbidden to expectorate in 
public places, in 1909 there were 3,421 
arrests for violation of these ordi- 
nances, and of this number 2,513 came 
from New York city. Mr. Newton 
made a strong plea for the appointment 
of officers whose sole business shall be 
to enforce anti-spitting laws. He dem- 
onstrated the practicability of this 
scheme from experience in St. Louis in 
1908 and up to the present time in I9I0, 
where these special officers have collect- 
ed in fines from seventy-five to ninety- 
five per cent of their salaries. The table 
at the bottom of the page shows the ar- 
rests in larger cities in 1909 and the sig- 
nificance of Mr. Newton’s contention. 

In a paper on The Problem of Em- 
ployment of Tuberculosis Cases, Dr. A. 
M. Forster of Louisville, Ky., made a 
strong plea for the colonization of con- 
sumptives discharged from sanatoriums 
on waste government land in the South- 
west. Dr. C. P. Wertenbaker of Nor- 
folk, discussing Dr. Forster’s paper, held 
that farm sanatoriums could be conduct- 
ed at little or no expense by every city, 
town or village in the United States. Dr. 
W. J. Vogeler of Yonkers and Dr. Da- 
vid Russell Lyman of Wallingford, 
Conn., contended, on the other hand, 
that the majority of the tuberculosis 
sanatorium cases who come from the 
city are better off if they return to the 
work which they had before they were 
taken sick. The worry and loss of money 
incident to adjusting one’s self to a new 
job more than offset the value of the out- 
door or other desirable features. 

Dr. Edward G. Janeway of New York, 
the retiring president of the association, 
in opening the convention, traced the 
history of the anti-tuberculosis move- 
ment and expressed his conviction that 
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one of the great needs at present is more 
hospital provision for advanced cases. 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, the executive 
secretary of the national association, pre- 
sented his annual survey of the past year. 
The number of state and local anti- 
tuberculosis associations since May 1, 
1909, has increased from 297 to 431, a 
gain of 134; the number of special dis- 
pensaries from 222 to 286, a gain of 64; 
the number of sanatoriums and hospitals 
from 294 to 393, a gain of 99; and the 
number of beds for tuberculosis cases 
from 15,244 to 22,720, a gain of 7,476. 
Eleven legislatures have been in session 
since May, 1909, and every one has con- 
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sidered and enacted some law with refer- 
ence to tuberculosis. 

Two other papers of particular inter- 
est were by James Jenkins, Jr. of Brook- 
lyn, on A Budget and Program for a 
Local Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign, and 
by Dr. Henry F. Stoll of Hartford, 
Conn., on The School Child and Tuber- 
culosis—a Plea for Preventoriums. 

The following officers were elected: 
Dr. William H. Welch, Baltimore, presi- 
dent; Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, Ann Arbor, 
Dr. George Dock, New Orleans, vice- 
presidents; Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs, 
Baltimore, secretary; and Gen. George 
M. Sternberg, Washington, treasurer. 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CITY PLANNING AND CONGESTION 


GEORGE B. FORD 


NEW YORK 


The First National Conference was 
held in Washington, D. C., last year at 
the call of the Committee on Congestion 
of Population in New York. It was 
there resolved: “That a committee be 
formed to arrange for a more com- 
plete National Conference on City Plan- 
ning and the Congestion Problem, to be 
held in 1910, and to submit to the con- 
ference a well-considered project of or- 
ganization for developing comprehensive 
city planning in America, and that the 
committee consist of representatives of 
the following organizations: Committee 
on Congestion of Population in New York, 
American Institute of Architects, Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Architects, 
League of American Municipalities, 
American Civic Association, National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
and such callers of this conference as 
will serve on the committee, with power 
to add to their number.” 

The conference at Rochester this year 
was the result of this. The first confer- 
ence was noteworthy on account of the 
number of cabinet members, senators 
and representatives who took part; the 
actual number of people there who really 
knew anything about the subject was 


comparatively small. This year it was 
just the opposite, as the number of peo- 
ple and the variety of interests they rep- 
resented were quite beyond all expecta- 
tions, so that everyone felt that this 
movement, which has had such a re- 
markable development abroad, is now 
well started in America. 

In order to appreciate this more fully 
and to realize the scope and the range 
of subjects considered, it might be well 
to look over the summary of the program 
appended: 


On Monday, May 2, at 8 pe. m., in the 
Ghamber of Commerce, George Dietrich, 
president of the Chamber, presiding, Mayor 
Hiram H. Edgerton, welcomed the confer- 
ence. F.. L. Ford, city engineer of Hartford, 
Conn., responded. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, Charles Eliot 
professor of landscape architecture at Har- 
vard, fellow American Society Landscape 
Architects, vice-president National Housing 
Association, presented a general introduc- 
tory paper. 

On Tuesday, May 3, at 10 a. m., the sub- 
ject was The Causes of Congestion of Popu- 
lation. John M. Carrére, American Institute 
of Architects, presided. The papers were: 
Introductory Outline of the Causes of Con- 
gestion of Population, Benjamin C. Marsh, 
secretary of the Committee on Congestion of 
Population in New York city; Immigration 
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and Congestion of Population, William S. 
Bennet, member of Congress from New York 
city; member of Federal Immigration Com- 
mission; Causes, of Congestion in Chicago, 
George E. Hooker, secretary City Club, Chi- 
cago; Causes of Congestion in Philadelphia, 
Gustavus A. Weber, secretary Octavia Hill 
Association, Philadelphia; Causes of Conges- 
tion in Boston, Edward T. Hartman, secre- 
tary Massachusetts Civic League. 

The first subject of the session at 3 P. M. 
on Tuesday, May 3, was The Prevention and 
Relief of Congestion of Population, which 
‘was considered in an Introductory Outline 
by Grosvenor Atterbury, fellow American 
Institute of Architects, director National 
Housing Association, member Tenement 
House Committee of Charity Organization 
Society, New York city. Relief Through 
‘Scientific Housing was the next subject. 
Three papers dealt with it: The Safe Load 
of Population on Land, Lawrence Veiller, di- 
rector National Housing Association; The 
Intérdependence of the Social and Architec- 
tural, George B. Ford, architect, New York 
city; Inexpensive Homes of Reinforced Con- 
erete, Milton D. Morrill, architect, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Relief Through Tax Reforms was 
explained in a paper, Municipal Taxation and 
Its Effect on the Housing Question, by Fred- 
eric C. Howe, Board of Realty Assessors, ex- 
state senator of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. Cut- 
ting the Roots of Congestion, Bolton Hall, 
attorney-at-law, New York city, was on the 
program, but was not read. Three papers 
treated Relief Through Proper Distribution 
of Population: Proper Distribution of Fac- 
tories, Edward E. Pratt, New York School 
of Philanthropy; Villages for Workingmen 
and Workingmen’s Homes, Warren H. Man- 
ning, fellow American Society of Landscape 
Architects, Boston, Mass.; The Co-Partner- 
ship Principle, Robert A. Pope, landscape 
architect, New York city. 

A banquet was held in the Banquet Hall 
of Hotel Seneca on Tuesday evening at 7 
P.M. Dr. Rush Rhees, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, introduced the speak- 
ers who were J. Horace McFarland, presi- 
dent of the American Civic Association; Les- 
lie W. Miller, secretary Fairmount Park Art 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph T. 
Alling, Rochester, N. Y.; Edward L. Smith, 
mayor of Hartford, Conn. Jeremiah J. 
Murphy, tenement house commissioner of 
New York city was scheduled to speak, but 
‘was not at the banquet. 

The Circulation of Passengers and Freight 
in its Relation to the City Plan occupied 
the conference on Wednesday, May 4, when 
it met at 10 a. mM. George Webster, city en- 
gineer, Phi-adelphia, presided. The papers 
were: Railroads—The Framework of the 
‘City Plan. The Problem and its Study, 
George R. Wadsworth, American Society 
‘Civil Engineers, consulting engineer Metro- 
politan Improvement Commission, Boston; 
Rapiu Transit in Relation to the Housing 
Problem, Henry C. Wright, New York city; 
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Planning of Undeveloped City Areas: Meth- 
ods and Opportunities, Nelson P. Lewis, 
American Society Civil Engineers, chief en- 
gineer Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, New York city; Street Widths and 
Their Subdivisions, John Nolen, fellow 
American Society of Landscape Architects, 
Cambridge, Mass. There were three other 
papers on the program, but they were not 
read: The Relation of the Street Plan to 
Traffic Needs, James S. Pray, assistant pro- 
fessor of landscape architecture, Harvard, 
fellow American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects; Seaport Congestion and its Relation 
to Transportation and Terminal Facilities, 
Calvin Tomkins, dock commissioner, New 
York city; Covered Ways for a.Business Dis- 
trict, Sylvester Baxter, secretary Metropoli- 
tan Improvement League, Boston, Mass. 

The session on Wednesday, May 4, at 3 
Pp. M., was devoted to Some Problems of Legal 
and Administrative Procedure Affecting the 
City Plan. James C. Dahlman, mayor of 
Omaha, presided. The subjects were: Excess 
Condemnation and Public Use, Andrew W. 
Crawford, assistant city solicitor, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; The Problem of Extending the City 
Plan, Major Joseph W. Shirley, chief engi- 
neer, Baltimore Topographical Survey, Bal- 
timore, Md.; The Commission on the City. 
Plan of Hartford, Conn., Frederick L. Ford, 
American Society Civil Engineers, city engi- 
neer, Hartford, Conn.; The English Town 
Planning Act of 1909 and Some Methods of 
Acquiring Land for Public Use, Flavel Shurt- 
leff, attorney-at-law, Boston, Mass. 


At the rear of the auditorium there 
was a small town planning exhibit fur- 
nished by the Committee on Congestion, 
the New York Dock Department, and 
several landscape architects. 

To many readers of THE SurRVEy, the 
subject of Town Planning seems at first 
thought entirely outside the field of the 
magazine. It might appear to be a sub- 
ject exclusively for town officials, en- 
gineers, and real estate men, but it is due 
to the fact that people have left town 
planning solely to these interests that we 
have today our hideous slums and appall- 
ing congestion. Unless there is some 
strong incentive from without, town 
plans grow as best suits the owners of 
the property. Owners or groups of own- 
ers will lay out their streets and houses 
in the way which will give them the great- 
est return for their money. Universal 
experience proves that these layouts are 
about as bad as they can possibly be from 
a social and hygienic standpoint. 

The next step is to invite in the land- 
scape architect. He unquestionably 
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makes the city more beautiful but his 
attention is confined to the public features 
of the town and rarely is he allowed to 
care for the vital part, that is the resi- 
dential part. Thus the town continues 
to be undesirable from a living stand- 
point, though outwardly it may be the 
“city beautiful.” 

It should be understood, as was em- 
phasized by various speakers at the con- 
ference, that beauty is not a mere sur- 
face ornament, that it is not something 
applied, but is rather the inevitable ex- 
pression of the supremely “fit,” the form 
that the absolutely useful must necessar- 
ily take. Beauty to be genuine must be 
fundamental and the “city beautiful” is 
not merely a conglomeration of statues, 
flower beds and pretty lamp posts, but 
the result of practical and ordered ar- 
rangement of traffic and transit arteries 
and ring connections opening out into 
squares or circles at their intersections, of 
open places, playgrounds, parks, drives, 
of business and of residence streets of 
various widths and with or without 
grass and tree borders of different kinds, 
of main centers and secondary centers, 
each of the latter the nucleus of a de- 
pendent suburb, of all those features that 
go to make a complete city each in its 
proper relation to each and all of the 
other parts. Such is the “city beautiful” 
as it ‘should be understood and as it 
should be striven for, as defined by the 
ones who have had most to do with the 
laying out of large American cities with- 
in the last few years. 

Unfortunately, however, this is not 
enough. All of the above may be done 
and done scientifically, and still leave the 
city a most undesirable place to live in. 
A city may fulfil all of the above re- 
quirements and still be as congested and 
still have as many dark rooms as has 
Manhattan today. 

Here is where the town planning, as 
so far practiced in America, stops and 
the town planning of the future begins. 
The great questions of half the confer- 
ence were, ““What are the causes of con- 
gestion? How can it be relieved? How 
prevented ?” ; 

On the solution of these questions, on 
the finding of ways and means of giving 
the people proper places to live in de- 
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pends not only the whole future of town 
planning but the whole future of the 
human race. 
Exactly what congestion is and exactly 
what constitute bad living conditions it 
was impossible to define. Suffice it to 
say that all agreed that undue crowding 
of people in a given area should be 
avoided. A close distinction was made 
between “‘room congestion” and “site 
congestion.” The former can occur in 
a desert and can be relieved only by 
proper and persistent inspection with 
power to stop it. It has little to do with 
city planning or housing except in so far 
as low wages and high rents make it nec- 
essary. The latter, .“site congestion,” 
has everything to do with housing and 
city planning and the methods of relief 
proposed were multifarious. All were 
agreed that every effort should be made 
to force or to induce people to move to 
the outskirts of the cities, but when it 


came to a question of how best this might 


be done, there was great diversity of 
opinion. People must work to live. With 
some exceptions the delegates agreed that 
people should be near their work. It was 
pointed out that when factories have 
moved from Manhattan across the rivers 
to New Jersey or to Brooklyn, many of 
the workers have remained by prefer- 
ence in the congested districts of lower 
Manhattan. In general, however, peo- 
ple do want to live comparatively near 
their work, three-quarters of an hour 
each way being put as a limit of time for 
coming and going. People are gregari- 
ous, they must live near their fellows. 
After the tedium and grind of a long 
day’s work some relaxation must be 
forthcoming, otherwise something will 
snap. The more crowded the district the 
more likelihood of there being a num- 
ber and variety of amusements at hand. 
Again the worker must buy the necessi- 
ties of life as cheaply.as possible. The 
congested district begets a large number 
of stores and markets, which means com- 
petition and low prices. Again “inertia” 
is a factor to be reckoned with. Immi- 
grants land in Boston, Philadelphia or 
New York in hordes. They naturally 
seek their compatriots where rent is 
cheapest, be it in the above cities or im 
others farther west. In any case they 
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settle in the most congested quarters. 
They tend to stay there through lack of 
progressiveness, lack of means or desire 
to move out, or lack of time to go outside 
and search out a new habitation, or most 
often through lack of knowledge or ap- 
preciation of the benefits of the country 
or even if they realize it, through ignor- 
ance of how to go about it. This is a sad 
fact to face but fact it is and a well-nigh 
insurmountable one; and when we 
couple with this the inadequacy of trans- 
portation even in the best of our cities, 
when we realize that people have to 
‘stay in our slums simply because we 
apathetically putter along and squabble 
over this, that, and the other way of 
building a subway instead of turning to 
and uniting in a great common effort to 
relieve immediately this inhuman state of 
affairs, we have good cause to be appre- 
hensive as to what we are coming to. 

Transit we must have; but how? Ele- 
vated railroads are a crime against civ- 
ilization. All agree that as they now 
exist they are impossible. Perhaps there 
is something worthy of our attention in 
the new monorail systems, but for those 
we must wait. There remain the surface 
cars and the subways. The former are 
necessarily slow and at best cannot carry 
people out to any distance. Subways 
cost money and are operated at a loss un- 
less they have a good short hau! business. 
Long express hauls will not pay until 
the cost of construction and operation are 
greatly reduced. There is a suggestion 
for this in the new subway scheme of Mr. 
Dupont of Cleveland, of which an expeti- 
mental mile section is to be built in the 
near future. 

Coupled with transit, and even more 
important of the two, is the question of 
transportation. If we are going to move 
the people to the outskirts of the city we 
must move too their means of livelihood; 
that is, the factories and shops. It is ab- 
solutely futile to expect them to move 
out unless we give them a quick, cheap, 
and easy means of receiving their raw 
materials and the same for returning 
their finished product to their market. 
In any case this is a much easier prob- 
lem to solve in the case of standardized 
goods than in the case of seasonable 
goods and those dependent on fashion. 
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The places of manufacture of these latter 
must. be in close contact with their 
market. 

Thus a system of radiating railroads. 
with their connecting belt lines and the 
corresponding system of arterial streets 
with their transit lines and cross connec- 
tions become the vital framework of any 
city plan. On their scientific disposition 
with relation to each other and with rela- 
tion to the city as a whole, in view of its 
probable direction of growth, depends 
the whole question of whether in a given 
case we are going to be able to avoid 
slums in our ideal city or not. Here is 
one of the ways in which city planning 
becomes “social.” 

Once we have found a way of getting 
people to the outskirts of a city, the next 
thing is to find out how to house them 
there. We have many examples of fac- 
tory communities such as Ludlow, Hope- 
dale, North Plymouth Cordage Company, 
Dayton Cash Register, Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, and Gwinn, Mich. 
But all of these lack something to make 
them really successful. That something 
would seem to be an incentive to the 
dwellers to feel that they have any real 
part in the community. 

Abroad this incentive has been found 
in the ‘“‘co-partnership principle.” It has 
been in practice in Germany for forty 
years and in England for twenty-two. 
Why it has never been tried out here it 
is hard to say. Briefly the idea is this: 
A stock company is formed which buys 
a tract of land. It then lays it out along 
scientific town planning lines. These 
non-tenant shareholders receive a maxi- 
mum of five or six per cent on their in- 
vestment. The tenants are all stockhold- 
ers in the common property and receive 
pro rata all profits above the five or six 
per cent. There is no individual owner- 
ship. In Germany in forty years there 
have been no failures, seven per cent has 
been paid and the rents have been ma- 
terially reduced. The system tends to 
make people self-reliant, it brings them 
together with common interest, it lowers 
the death rate and the house owner is 
not embarrassed to dispose of his prop- 
erty if he should have to move away. In 
England the growth of the movement has 
been very rapid so that today there are a 
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great many such model communities. 
You have only to see one to be convinced 
of its value. 

Another idea which might apply to the 
co-operative community or to any was 
the concrete house idea of Mr. Morrill’s 
which has been described before in the 
columns of THE Survey. The photo- 
graphs that he showed of a completed 
house bore out all his former assertions 
as to its practicalness. 

But to return to the city. We cannot 
get away from the fact that congested 
districts will probably always exist in our 
largest cities. Mr. Veiller says that only 
New York and Boston have any real 
“site congestion.” Admitted that such 
as it is it must continue over a larger 
or smaller area, how can we make it the 
most easy to bear? The present tene- 
ment codes in New York and Boston 
have done much to ameliorate it, but, 
while the New York block and the New 
York lot remain as they are, a good so- 
lution is impossible. The essentials in 
the tenement are light and air. The 
“dumb-bell” gives neither. Several sug- 
gestions were offered for the typical 200 
by 400 city blocks, but they were all based 
on the idea of a building twenty-five feet 
thick, without courts of any kind, in a 
continuous line along either 400 foot 
street with another twenty-five foot deep 
row in the middle, thus leaving two sixty 
foot wide open spaces down the middle 
of the block. Now if this could be 
turned around so as to face north and 
south then every room would receive sun- 
light at least half of the day the year 
round. And further, there would be a 
circulation of air through every apart- 
ment. Couple with this narrow road- 
ways with grass and trees on either side 
next the houses and we have almost an 
ideal community and yet this arrange- 
ment will house almost as many people 
as our most congested blocks in New 
York. 

The work should not stop here. Be 
the habitation a twelve-story tenement 
or a single house, the rooms of any one 
family should be most carefully treated 
in themselves. Every little feature and 
. detail should be considered and tested 
with the idea of giving the tenant a real 
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home; a place that will be restful and 
attractive to the father and to the sons 
of an evening, a place where housework 
and the care of children will be a joy, a 
place where the family may grow up in 
comfort, health and happiness to the end 
of making efficient workers and good 
men. In other words, the architect 
should be “socialized” and it will do him 
good as well as the community. 

Another way of solving the housing 
question, as was often mentioned, is by 
reforming the method of taxation. If 
the land alone be taxed, there is every 
incentive to improve the land to the best 
of its possibilities. It throws the bur- 
dens of taxation upon the landlord in- 
stead of upon the tenant as now, which 
means better accommodations for less 
money. Curiously enough, the only place 
where this system has been tried out is 
in the German holdings in China, but it 
has proved so successful there that its 
adoption in Germany is being seriously 
considered. 

Various legal aspects of town planning 
problems gave rise to much discussion, 
notably the question of excess condemna- 
tion for public use. While the principle 
has not become thoroughly established in 
America, it bids fair to meet with less 
and less opposition. The greatest hope 
is based on a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in 1904, to the 
effect that where, in putting through an 
improvement, the remnant of a man’s 
property is so small that it is of no use, 
the town may take the whole for a pub- 
lic use. This seems to give us an open- 
ing to do as they do abroad. 

The schemes for the development of 
various cities, notably Baltimore, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and Philadelphia, were 
discussed in detail, and Hartford, Conn., 
proved itself, even more than Denver, 
the banner town of America in what it 
had accomplished toward a comprehen- 
sive scientific city plan. 

But most significant of all as showing 
the importance of the Town Planning 
Movement, was the report on the prog- 
ress made in England under the English 
town planning act of December, 1909. 
This makes the consideration of a town 
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plan practically obligatory in all commu- 
nities where such might be beneficial. 
The. outcome is that all England is 
stirred. Enactment has created the senti- 
ment, whereas in America sentiment has 
usually burned itself out before it 
reached enactment and so little has been 
accomplishedi: 

The conference was put on a perma- 
nent basis under the name of the Ameri- 
can Conference on City Planning. It is 
to meet annually in different cities. The 
conference membership fee is to be five 
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dollars a year. Papers in full are to be 
published. . 

The conference was primarily a mart 
for the exchange of ideas and points of 
view. These often conflicted but this 
was to the gain of all, for every delegate 
had his view of the subject broadened 
thereby. Rarely does a conference bring 
together so many different ways of ap- 
proaching a subject as did this, and there 
is one thing it accomplished if no other: 
it did tend to “socialize” the city 
builders. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


WASTE OF INFANT LIFE 


To THE EDITOR: 


A diagram from an article on The Waste 
of Infant Life in Tur Survey for December 
4, 1909, has recently been reproduced in the 
1910 report of a Boston charity. As the dia- 
gram, with the accompanying statement, has 
thus, to my knowledge, caused confusion in 
more than one city, may I ask that THE 
Survey make the facts clear? 

(1) Under diagram 1 of this article, this 
phrase is printed: “Deaths under one year 
of age per 1,000 births as reported to census 
enumerators in 1900.” Now, while the num- 
ber of living babies under one year was fixed 
by the census of 1900, no attempt was made 
to fix the number of births for any year. It 
therefore seems probable that diagram 1 
shows not “the deaths under one year per 
1,000 births” but the deaths under one year 
per 1,000 babies living at the time when the 
census was taken. The difference is con- 
siderable. In Boston, for instance, the in- 
fant death rate per 1,000 births is not 173 as 
indicated in diagram 1, but 147. 

(2) Tur Survey article states—on what 
authority is not clear—that “in Manhattan 
and the Bronx at the present time, about 
one-seventh of the babies born die before 
they are a year old”; i. e., that the infant 
death rate is about 143 per 1,000 births. 

(3) Referring to diagram 1, Tur Survey 
article also states that “many smaller cities 
lose a larger proportion of their babies.” 
Diagram 1 gives a rate of 171 for New York 
in 1900 and of 173 for Boston. 

(4) Is the New York figure intended to 
refer to Manhattan and the Bronx, or to the 
whole city? 

(5) And is the statement that “many 
smaller cities lose a larger proportion of 
their babies” intended to suggest that Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Detroit, etc., have none 
of them reduced their infant death rate, 
since 1900, below “about one-seventh”, or 
143 per 1,000 births? 

(6) I am of course aware that the inac- 


curacy of birth returns in many cities makes 
it difficult to compare the infant deaths with 
infant births. The comparison of infant 
deaths to living infants, is not, however, cus- 
tomary, and as described in diagram 1 seems 
seriously misleading. 
HENRY COPLEY GREENE. 
Boston. 


[It is refreshing to discover a reader, and 
we are told there is more than one, who scru- 
tinizes statistics and is sufficiently concerned 
about them to ask us to explain. We have 
been led to believe that most of our read- 
ers prefer that the scaffolding should all be 
cleared away before they are invited to in- 
spect a statistical statement, but we are very 
glad to put it up again for any one who 
is interested in seeing how the result was 
arrived at. 

We have numbered the points raised by 
Mr. Greene and reply to them in order: 

1. The phrase printed under diagram 1 
does, nevertheless, express what the diagram 
represents. Although it is true that the 
census enumerators did not ask for the 
number of births during the year, they did 
try to ascertain the number of children who 
had been born and had died within the cen- 
sus year. This item, if it could be accu- 
rately ascertained, added to the total living 
population less than one year of age at the 
end of the year, would of course give the 
total number of births during the year. 

This is the method which was adopted 
by the Census Bureau (see Vital Statistics, 
1900, Vol. I, p. XLIX) to arrive at the fig- 
ures for Births during Census Year as given 
in table 19 of the same volume (p. 285), 
from which the figures for diagram 1 were 
obtained. 

Theoretically this should give the total 
number of babies born in this country dur- 
ing the census year plus the foreign-born 
babies less than a year old at the time of the 
census (a negligible number). As a matter 
of fact, however, any study of the figures 
thus obtained shows that they fall consider- 
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ably short of the actual number. For com- 
parative purposes, however, they are the 
only figures available, and they were intro- 
duced intd this article merely in order to 
call attention to the variation in infant mor- 
tality which undoubtedly prevails and the 
high rates shown, for example, by some man- 
ufacturing cities and by cities with a large 
Negro population. 

2. A footnote which was suppressed be- 
cause of space limits and a desire to reduce 
the technical statistical discussion, explain- 
ed that the ‘“‘one-seventh” was arrived at by 
comparing the average number of infant 
deaths in Manhattan and Bronx boroughs in 
the decade 1896-1905, with the average num- 
ber of births during that decade, assuming 
that the births registered with the Depart- 
ment of Health were ninety per cent of the 
births which actually occurred. It is the 
opinion of the registrar of records that 
ninety per cent is a high estimate for the 
whole ten years, so that the death rate se- 
cured may be higher than the actual rate. 
The figure obtained in this way was an 
average of 153 deaths per 1,000 births, for 
the decade, which is slightly more than one- 
seventh, but nearer one-seventh than one- 
sixth. The rate for the decade on the 
basis of births reported is 171, exactly the 
same as the census figure for Greater New 
York for the single year 1900. 

The ten-year period was taken because it 
is more indicative than a single year. The 
rate for any one of the last four or five 
years would be considerably lower: for 1908, 
for example, it would be 139 on the basis of 
births actually reported, or 132 on the as- 
sumption that only ninety-five per cent of 
the births were reported. 

Diagram 1 was not referred to in connec- 
tion with this statement, but evidently it 
was an omission not to call attention to the 
apparent discrepancy between the two, and 
explain it. 

3. The present tense “lose” was a “historic 
present,” referring of course to the year 
1900, the only year for which comparative 
figures on any sort of uniform basis are 
available. 

4. The New York figure in diagram 1 is 
for Greater New York. 

5. No implication was intended as to the 
course of the infant mortality in “Boston, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, etc.,” since 1900. See 
answer to 8. 

6. But diagram 1, in spite of what “seems 
probable” to our correspondent, does com- 
pare infant deaths with births, as stated in 
the legend under the diagram.—Ed. ] 


PICTURES OF ‘‘ CASES ”’ 


To THE EDITOR: : 
Since the portraits of poor families in the 
Buffalo C. O. S. report have been twice men- 
tioned in Tur Survey, may I say that these 
reports went only to lists of well-to-do people 
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who might possibly subscribe but who would 
never be likely to see any of these families 
otherwise. The potential subscribers could 
not be taken to the families without intru- 
sion, so the families were brought to them. 
Publication in an illustrated Sunday paper 
was refused because the faces might be rec- 
ognized by neighbors. Each photograph 
represented a type, and the pictures were 
taken by Mr. Hare with such artistry that 
they touched the imagination more than 
many pages of text. Of the two you repro- 
duced, the Widowhood seems to me like a 
Botticelli, and the Delinquency almost like 
an Andrea del Sarto. 

I am a strong believer in visual education, 
within limits. “If the Lord had not meant 
us to use our eyes more than our ears he 
would not have put them in front of the 
ears.” 

FREDERIC ALMY. 

Buffalo. 


JOTTINGS 


To Place Men on Farms.—J. D. Beck, the 
state commissioner of labor and industrial 
statistics, has called upon all the county 
clerks in Wisconsin to act as free employ- 
ment agents in placing men on farms. The 
success of the plan depends entirely on the 
interest and good will of the county clerks, 
but responses to a letter to them outlining 
the plan, mailed the last week in April, indi- 
cate that it will have a fair trial throughout 
the state and enthusiastic support in some 
sections. For three years the Bureau of 
Labor and Industrial Statistics has been at 
work on the problems of farm help and farm 
renting. During two years, including the 
panic of 1907, it placed 2,750 city men on 
farms. With the return of good times there 
has been an increased demand for farm la- 
bor and Mr. Beck believes many young men 
and women can be placed if a local official 
will undertake it in the country near their 
homes. 


Probation Officers’ Conference.—One more 
of the group of May conferences in St. Louis, 
that of the National Probation Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, remains to be chronicled. Late re- 
ceipt of the program has prevented an 
earlier announcement. The sessions, May 
18-25, will be partly joint sessions with the 
National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion and the National Conference on the 
Education of Backward, Truant and Delin- 
quent Children, whose dates coincide. 

The sessions of the probation officers will 
be largely given up to symposiums on the 
following subjects: The Present Status of 
Probation; Methods of Probationary Over- 
sight of Children; Organization of a Staff of 
Probation Officers; Probationary Treatment 
of Men; Probationary Treatment of Women; 
the Judge’s Relation to Probation Work; 
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the Prosecution and Treatment of Persons 
Guilty of Adult Contributory Delinquency. 
Among the speakers are: Judge Harvey 
N. Baker, Boston; Judge William H. De 
Lacy, Washington; Homer Folks, New York; 
Judge Julian W. Mack, Chicago; Judge 
Harry D. Jewell, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Judge W. F. Shock, Topeka; Judge George 
H. Williams, St. Louis; Judge H. S. Hul- 
bert, Detroit; Judge E. HE. Porterfield, Kan- 
sas City; Judge Harry L. Taylor of Buffalo; 
Judge George S. Addams of Cleveland; Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of Denver; Judge Simon A. 
Nash of Buffalo and many probation officers. 


Bureau of Mines Bill Before the Senate.— 
With a few minor changes, the bill for a bu- 
reau of mines has reached its third reading 
before the Senate. The passage of this bill 
is of the utmost importance. To quote the 
report of Senator Charles Dick: ‘An intoler- 
able situation which must be met by prompt 
and efficient action presents itself in the ex- 
cessive and increasing death roll and waste 
of resources in our mines—8,000 to 10,000 
killed or injured each year and 
this with safer natural mining conditions 
than can be found in any other country. In 
addition to this, there has been a waste of 
not less than 250,000,000 tons yearly; each 
year our mines are becoming more danger- 
ous as the work extends deeper and the 
gases increase; and in spite of rigid state 
legislation the disasters are becoming more 
frequent and the death list is increasing. 
A federal bureau of mines is a serious na- 
tional need.” 


Unearned Increment Taxed in Great Brit- 
ain.—After a delay of over four months the 
budget passed the House of Lords at the end 
of April, practically in the same form in 
which it was originally rejected. The total 
national expenditures for 1909 amounted to 
157,945,000£, and may be divided roughly 
into interest on and management of the na- 
tional debt, as well as additional debt in- 
curred (new sinking fund), the civil list, in- 
cluding annuities and pensions and expenses 
for courts of justice; expenses for army, 
navy, customs, inland revenue, post office, 
telegraph. and civil service (including sal- 
aries). Almost six-sevenths of the national 
revenue is derived from taxation, the post 
office, crown lands, Suez Canal, and other 
investments contributing the balance. It is 
estimated that when all arrears of taxes, ac- 
cumulated in the banks while the passage of 
the budget was still doubtful, are collected, 
the government will have on hand a balance 
of 2,963,000£, part of which will, however, 
have to be repaid to the sinking fund. 
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Mr. Whittaker Goes to Maryland.—The 
Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Association, with 
headquarters in Baltimore, has appointed 
as its executive secretary, W. H. Whittaker. 
formerly superintendent of the Indiana Re- 
formatory at Jeffersonville. J. O. Stutsman, 
the former general secretary, will be re- 
tained as parole agent. The General As- 
sembly of Maryland in 1908 gave the Pris- 
oners’ Aid Association a new charter, broad- 
ening its scope and functions and charging 
it with the inspection of jails, workhouses, 
prisons and other state correctional institu- 
tions, public and private. 


Handbook—The National Women’s 
Trade Union League 


Tells You About 
What Unionism is doing for Work- 
ing Women.—Agnes Nestor 


And 
What the Women’s Trade Union 
League is doing for Working 
Women.— Mrs. Raymond Robins 
Also 
Curious and suggestive things 
about what these Women 


Workers are doing for you, and 
at what wages: 
Textile Workers Cigar Makers 


The Sewing Trades Tobacco Strippers 
Dressmakers Horse Nail Workers 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 
Straw and Felt Hat Making 
Sheenskin Workers 

Fur Weighers and Feeders 


Electrical Workers 
Printers 

Bindery Women 
Stenographers and Typists 


Hat Trimmers Commercial Telegraphers 


Necktie Workers Post Office Clerks 
Suspender Makers Teachers 
love Workers Retail Clerks 
Boot and Shoe Workers Musicians 
Laundry Workers Associated Vaudeville Artists 
Badge, Banner and Regalia Waitresses in Hotels and 
Workers Restaurants 


Human Hair Workers Elevated Railway Clerks 
Beer Bottlers Park Attendants & Janitors 


National Women’s Trade Union League 


OL America; es errenna 


PRICE, 10 CENTS, POSTPAID 


BOYS’ CLUB SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced man in (mass) Boys’ Club work 
desires position of Superintendent in any 


locality. Best references. 


Address SURVEY, No. 117 


May 14, 1910. 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


Conducted by the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Announcement of Summer Session, Thirteenth Year 
(June 20, to July 29, 1910) 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Director 
R. C. McCREA, 
CARL KELSEY, 

MARY E. RICHMOND, Director of Charity Organization Institute 

HOWARD BRADSTREET, Supervisor of Playground Course 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Supervisor of Course for Attendants 


Associate Directors 


The Summer Session of 1910 will meet in four sections, offering the following 
courses: 


Section I. THH GENERAL COURSE, the subject of which will be The Prob- 
lems of Institutional Relief, Public and Private. Six weeks, June 20th to July 29th.. 


Section II. THE PLAYGROUND COURSE, designed chiefly for teachers and 
others who have the supervision of playgrounds and of the play-activities of chil- 
dren, or who are preparing themselves to work with children. Four weeks, July 
5th to 29th, inclusive. : 


Section III. THE COURSE FOR ATTENDANTS in State Hospitals and Public 
Charitable Institutions. Designed to discuss the importance of handicraft, games 
and educational play-activities in the discipline and improvement of inmates of in- 
stitutions. Four weeks, July 5th to 29th. 


Section IV. THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION INSTITUTE, conducted by the 
Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, for the purpose of 
furnishing opportunities to those engaged in charity organization work to discuss 
their problems and the results of the observation of the district work of a New 
York City district. This Institute will be open only to those invited to participate 
in its deliberations, and will meet for four weeks, June 2d to June 30th. 


The Summer Session of 1910 will hold its general opening session on Mon- 
day evening, June 20th, at 8 p. m., in the Assembly Hall of the United Charities 
building. Mr. Robert W. de Forest, President of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of the City of New York, and Chairman of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Education, which is the Board of Trustees of the School of Philanthropy, will 
preside. An address on The Public Charitable Institutions of New York State 
will be given by Hon. J. Maybew Wainwright cof the State Senate of New York. 
Briefer addresses and announcements by the officers of the School, followed by an 
informal reception given to the students of the Summer Session by the Associa- 
tion of the New York School of Philanthropy, whose membership is composed of 
former students of the School, wili conclude the program of the evening. 


The separate sections will meet at the places designated at 9 a. m. on the 
date indicated for each section. All sections, however, will participate in the 
genera] onening meeting announced above, and in the general privileges of the 
Summer Session, which include the privileges of the Library, a number of excur- 
sions, conducted by Dr. Kelsey, to important charitable institutions and places of 
interest in social work, and certain general features, concerts and public lectures, 
of the Summer Session of Columbia University, concerning which detailed an- 
nouncements will be posted on the bulletin board of the School. Write for detailed 
circular and preliminary announcements of the program. 


Please mention THm Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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If you are going abroad 
this Summer— Going to London 


you should have in your hands, before sailing, a copy of 
SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE CUIDE 


to London’s best Hotels, Shops, Theatres,Restaurants, and other places of interest. 


This Guide is mailed free. It has been specially prepared for us and we want 
every reader of Scribner’s Magazine, who is going abroad, to have a copy. 
The Guide contains just the most helpful and useful information. It is small, 
handy, invaluable. ‘In twelve “ Walks,” you are taken about London by one 
who knows London, knows what Americans want most to know. 


Write for the Guide now, addressing Scribner's International Travel 
& Shopping Bureau, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Your attention is also called to the special service rendered Americans in 
London by this Scribner Bureau. If you will communicate with our London 
Office on your arrival in England, most desirable information and introduc= 
tions to the best shops, hotels and travel offices, will be cheerfully given. 


A partial list of these establishments is as follows: 


H.P. Truefitt, Ltd., American Shaving Parlor, 20 Burlington Arcade, London, W.; Peter Robinson, 
Ltd., Fashionable Attire, Oxford Street and Regent Street, W.; Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., Linens, 156 
Regent Street, London; J. C. Vickery, Trunks, Leather Goods, 179 Regent Street, W.; White Allom & 
Co., Decorative Art, 15 George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.; Newland Tarlton & Co., Ltd., 
Sporting Equipment, 166 Piccadilly, London; John Harvey & Sons, Ltd., Wine Merchants, Denmark 
Street, Bristol; American University Club of London, 68 Pall Mall, London, S. W.; Eustace Miles, Res= 
taurant, Chandos Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C.; Mrs. Ritchie, Millinery, 293 Regent Street, W.; 
London Stereoscopic Co., 106 Regent Street, London; Gill & Riegate, Furniture, 73 Oxford Street, 
London; Hatch Mansfield & Co., Ltd., Wine Merchants, 47 Pall Mail, London, S. W.; W. Turner Lord & 
Co., Decoration Furniture, 20 Mount Street, London, W.; Jenkinson & Allardyce, Clothing; Madame 
Helena Rubinstein, Complexion Specialties, B24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, London; Kingsley Hotel, 
Bloomsbury Square, London; Thackeray Hotel, Great Russell Street, London; St. Ermins Hotel, St. 
James Park, London, S. W.; Hotel de Lille et d’Albion, Rue St. Honore, Paris; Great Eastern Rail- 
way of England, New York Address, 362R Broadway; P. & O. Royal Mail Steamers, Northumberland 
Avenue, W. C., London; Belgian State Railways, 47 Cannon Street, London, E. C. 


SCRIBNER’S INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND SHOPPING BUREAU 
CARE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK, FIFTH AVENUE TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, LONDON 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


